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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Modern Distribution (p. 9) 
Roads (pp. 10, 11, 14) 
Perishable—Rush (p. 15) 
Your Rugged Constitution— 
“Code of Conduct” (p. 22) 


Aims 


1. To learn about modern distribu- 
tion methods and about the costs of 
such services. 

2. To understand the function of the 
grain elevator, the freezer plant, and 
the warehouse in the govement of 
goods from one part of the country to 
another. 

3. To appreciate the value of grade 
labeling. 

4. To understand the relationship of 
advertising and selling to the distribu- 
tion of goods. 

5. To find out what “Perishable— 
Rush” means in terms of speed, dis- 
tance, and air-conditioning in the trans- 
portation of goods. 

6. To review the history of transpor- 
tation in America. 

7. To cultivate the speech arts 
through the use of the choral chant. 


Modern Distribution 
ASSIGNMENT FOR SIX PUPILS 


The following articles are placed on 
a table in readiness for the speakers 
who will use them to illustrate their 
talks: loaf of bread, pound of coffee 
(or empty coffee can); pictures of grain 
elevators, freezer plants, warehouses; 
pictures of trucks, trains, roads, rail- 
roads, lake freighters, river boats, ocean 
going ships; samples of grade labels on 
meat, potatoes, steel, paint, canned 
foods, etc.; samples of various types of 
advertising. (Pictures could be drawn 
or painted by the class, or clipped from 
magazines and newspapers.) 


- 


Procedure 


Purm 1 reads the first part of this 
article aloud, or with the aid of brief 
notes reports what it says. The loaf of 
bread is held up to help make the lis- 
teners feel the facts recited. Pupil 1 
ends his remarks with the words “Let's 
see what they are.” 

Purpu. 2 writes “Concentration of 
goods” on the blackboard, then reports 
on that subject, picking up the can of 
coffee to give a concrete example of a 
product brought from a distant place. 

Purm 3 writes “Storing the goods” 
on the blackboard, then reads the cor- 
responding paragraph in the article. 
Pictures of grain elevators, freezer 
plants, and warehouses are presented 
and put on an easel or thumbtacked to 
the bulletin board. 

Purpu. 4 writes “Transporting the 
goods” on the blackboard, then reads 
the corresponding paragraph from the 
article. Various methods of transporta- 
tion are illustrated by the pictures 
shown at this point. 

Purim 5 writes “Grading the goods” 
on the blackboard. Samples of grade 
labeling are shown to the audience as 
the speaker explains this feature of the 
distribution process. 

Puri 6 writes “Advertising and sell- 
ing” on the blackboard, then reads what 
the article has to say about the subjéct. 
Newspapers and magazines will offer 
numerous illustrations of advertising. 

Pupm. | returas to the speaker’s posi- 
tion and explains the costs of modern 
distribution services. 


Roads 


Notes to the Director: Three Narra- 
tors supported by a chorus of voices tell 
the story of American transportation 
from early days to the present time. All 
speakers stand in the choir group and 
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all lines assigned to the Chorus are re- 
cited in unison. Ten Voices speak the 
lines of the script marked out for them. 
The same Voices, or additional ones, 
assume the roles of the following per- 
sons, characterizing them as they speak 
or sing: 

First Boatman 
Second Boatman 
Third Boatman 
Boston Merchant 
First Settler Teamster 

Second Settler First Mule Driver 

Second Mule Driver 


The Boatmen sing out their lines in 
any rhythmic way that suits their frame 
of mind. Other songs used in this mass 
chant are Billy Boy and The Erie Canal. 
Lines of the latter may be recited, if so 
desired. 

Notes to the Pupils: 1. Practice clear 
enunciation so that every word you 
speak will be intelligible. 

2. Free yourself gradually from the 
printed page so that you will be the 
better able to dovetail your lines quick- 
ly and smoothly with those spoken by 
the voice preceding your own. 

3. Feel the rhythms of the script and 
show by the tempo and tone of your 
voice whether you are making matter- 
of-fact statements or giving a poetic de- 
scription of a time and a place. The 
Narrators, for example, frequently sum 
up facts of transportation Listory § in a 
more or less prosaic way, but when the 
Voices begin to picture the river traffic 
on the Ohio and the Mississippi in the 
early days, their words move rhythmi- 
cally with the flowing waters. Notice, 
too, how the lines describing the Na- 
tional Road mount in tempo as the high- 
way crosses the Appalachians. Hear the 
roll of wagon wheels and the thunder of 
hoof beats on macadam as the lines are 
read. Observe, later, how the flight calls 
at the airport convey a sense of modern 
speed and boundless distances made 
near. 

Invitation to artists: Ideas for stage 
sets that carry out the transportation 
theme will originate readily in the art 
classes. Screens decorated with the 
transportation motif would provide the 
Speaking Choir with an effective accom- 
paniment. 


Perishable—Rush 


To the class: Write each of the fol- 
lowing statements or phrases on a sepa- 


Pioneer Mother 
Young man 

Man in Cumberland 
Man in Wheeling 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 26 

Theme Article: Ports of Industrial 
Scandinavia (Sweden's East Coast), 
film-text article 

Your Rugged Constitution: Changing 
the Constitution 

Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 


April 2 
Theme Article: The Philippines 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Philippines 
Your Rugged Constitution: Law of 
the Land 
Easter Feature 
Bicycle Safety Feature 











rate card. Distribute the cards among 
the pupils and ask them to search the 
article for information bearing upon the 
words on the card drawn. As the various 
numbers are called pupils will report. 


Conversation Starters 
A snowball in New Orleans 
Glacier ice for a party 
Blood plasma for Korea 
Speed isn’t everything 
A baby kangaroo 
The terms express and freight 
. Air parcel post 
News is perishable 
. Take bananas, as an example 
. 89 per cent of all farm products 
. Trucks are in on it at both ends 
. Uncle Sam is also in the package 
delivery business 


Your Rugged Constitution 


To the class: Read Article 4 of the 
Constitution and then read the article 
on page 22 to gain a clear understand- 
ing of how the laws of one state are 
honored in another state. Find out what 
Article 4 has to say about new states 
entering the Union. 


“Ad Wise” 
(Advertisement) 

Most of the advertisements in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic are especially 
prepared to supplement the material on 
distribution, the theme of the issue. The 
following discussion and fact questions 
may be used to integrate the advertis- 
ing with the editorial content, for class 
work on this unit: 

American Trucking Associations (pp. 
24, 25): How do trucks help to make 
possible the shift of families from over- 
crowded sections of the cities to suburbs 
and country areas? Develop the full 
meaning of the phrase “trucks travel 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 


direct.” Explain why trucks are a major 
means of transportation today. 

Chrysler Corporation (pp. 16, x 
Explain how transportation “is part of 
every other job”—to quote the headline 
of this advertisement. Give figures to 
show the vastness of the U. S. highway 
and motor vehicle development. (52 
million motor vehicles, 3% million miles 
of roads, three out o£ every four tons of 
freight go by truck, etc.) Do we have 
all the transportation we need? Explain 
your “yes” or “no” answer. 

United Fruit Company (pp. 20, 21): 
A writer on nutrition Pasghiee' the 
phrase “You are what you eat.” What 
did he mean? What relationship do you 
see between this phrase and the head- 
line, “Doctor, what is a nutritional time 
bomb?” Why are bananas called a “pro- 
tective food”? What is the meaning of 
the term “dietary deficiency”? What are 
some of the harmful effects in adult life 
of “dietary deficiency” in babyhood and 
childhood? 

[Teachers: You may obtain a free 
folder, The Banana Story, by sending a 
postcard to Teachers Service Bureau, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. The folder lists 
some of the teaching materials that may 
be obtained from United Fruit Com- 
pany.] 

Sinclair Oil Corporation (pp. 12, 13): 
For what purpose is the seismograph 
used in the oil industry? What is the 
meaning of the word “crude” as used 
by oil men? What are four major means 
of transporting oil and other petroleum 
products? On a map of the United 
States, identify the states through which 
the Sinclair pipe line would run on a 
bee line from points in Texas on the 
Gulf of Mexico to East Chicago on 
Lake Michigan. 

General Electric (page 5): What new 
use for FM radio has been found for 
Wayne County, N. Y.? Why do GE sci- 
entists raise sheep at the atomic energy 
plant in Hanford, Washington? 

Greyhound (p. 6): What U. S. Na- 
tional Parks can you name? Which ones 
would you like to visit? Why? 


QUICK QUIZ F 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What U. S. possession has just ap- 
proved a new constitution? (Puerto 
Rico) 

2. The British have just given Heligo- 
land back to fishermen from what coun- 
try? (Germany or West Germany) 

3. Nehru is prime minister of what 
country? (India) 

4. On what date will the vernal equi- 
nox occur? (March 20) 


5. What is the word which describes 
the process of getting things.to you in 
the form you want them? (Distribution) 

6. Which article in the Constitution 
is sometimes called the “code of*con- 
duct”? (Article 4) 

7. To what does the “code of con- 
duct” apply? (The states or relations 
among the states) 

8. Which U. S. President bought the 
Louisiana Territory from the French? 
(Jefferson) 

9. Name the waterway, built in the 
early 1800s to the Ohio country, which 
speeded up the transport of freight and 
passengers. (The Erie Canal) 

10. Name the American who first 
proved what a steam engine teamed 
with a boat could do. (John Fitch) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 31 
ACROSS: i-gusve: 6-Wisconsin; 10-alert; 
og 12-siay; 13-Mel; 14-is; 15-ire; 16-now; 
; 20-lone; 21-P.0.; 23-bi; ‘omen: 26-Sr.: 
28-for: 29-07: 32-Ra; 33-sh ts; '36-Leo; 
31- ers; a 
S 3-aster: 4-violet; 


im . 
34-e8e: 35-SOS; 36-lei; Tins. 39-A.M. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 
. STEPS TO STATEHOOD: 1-d; 2-b; 3-a; 





LATE JOURNEY: Brazil; pods; 
AY. Ss: 1-b; oe | ae: sos 


5. IN THE NEWS: ; 4c. 
6. PICTURE TO GUIDE i You!’ India. 





Tools for Teachers 

Philippines 
April 2 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: An Air View of the 
Philippines Today, by Enrique Portes, 
1949, free, Educational Director, Pan 
American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaze North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
The Philippines Today, 1951, free, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Seven Thousand Islands; the 
Story of the Philippines, by Grace Yau- 
key, $2.00 (Aladdin, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Philippine Economy,” 
by S. Jenkins, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Feb. 1, 1952. “Robin Hood of the Is- 
lands,” by W. L. Worden, Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 12, 1952. “Philip- 
pines, On the Way Up,” by C. P. Ro- 
mulo, Rotarian, Jan:-1952. 

FILMS: Filipino Farmers, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, C. O. Bapista Films, 
Sunnyside Ave., Wheaton, Ill. Life and 
customs of the people of Luzon. The 


_ Philippine Republic, 16 minutes, sale, 


March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Past 
and current history. 
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Greyhound 
offers today’s 


Best Buy: 


in Travel! 


Travel-wise teachers —and students, too — 
have compared Greyhound with all other 
transportation and have found: a lot more 
miles for travel dollars . . . more schedules 
to more places . . . more comfort in deep- 
cushioned, reclining seats . . . more friend- 
liness among fellow passengers .. . a Lot 
More Travel for a Lot Less Money! 





Best Buys in Spring trips Best Buys in Summer vacations 


A visit with the folks, a week-end 
in the city, a pleasant “getaway” at 
Eastertime . .. they’re Spring Tonics, 
when you go Greyhound! 


Whether you're headed for the Na- 
tion’s popular resorts, cities, National 
Parks—you'll save more getting 


there by Greyhound SuperCoach! 














There's something about 
a GREYHOUND that makes it 
the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 


a: 


GREYHOUND = 


Best Buys in class excursions 


Field trips to historical cities, sports 
events, band or choir trips... all are 
more economical and a lot more fun 
by Chartered Greyhound! 
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ippee! a G3! 

















| fring a G-3 on your bike is something to cheer about. 
For this great Goodyear tire boasts the world-famous 
All-Weather tread. ° 


See those ground-gripping diamond blocks? They mean 
safer, faster stops—better traction on turns. 


Let your friendly Goodyear bike tire dealer show you how 
tough and thick the All-Weather tread is. That means 
plenty of extra mileage on all kinds of roads, in good 
weather and bad. 


The G-3 is specially designed for the sturdy, solidly built er a Pars alg en ge > - 


bikes that use balloon tires. Next time you need tires, try longer, and are harder.to puncture. 
the G-3. Your neighborhood bike dealer has it now. 








G-3. All-Weather—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron. Ohio 





We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday ~ ABC Network 


“iy GOODFYEAR «” 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Half-alive Hal missed His kindly coach advised him thus: 


every toss — Won jeers “ ” 
By. ” loos! Eat honest food for energy plus! 
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NABISCO SHREDDED WHBAT’S the way 
“Hurray for Hal!” 
Hal found real zip to start each day. his pale all 
Now that the lad has 








BS... BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valvable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat 
in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to Notional Biscuit 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. 1-252. 
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I‘ fire fighting, speed is all important. That’s why 
the volunteer fire departments of Wayne County, 
N. Y., have installed two-way radio in their vehicles 
and formed a county-wide network to co-ordinate 
their activities. Realizing that the first few minutes 
of a fire are the crucial ones, county fire chiefs de- 
cided radio could help rush equipment to the scene. 
Together with General Electric engineers in nearby 
Syracuse, they worked out details of the radio net- 
work. A complete headquarters FM radio com- 
munications station was installed at Lyons, the 
county seat, from which contact can be made with 
any of the county’s 27 departments. 

Walkie-talkie radios keep firemén on water 
pumpers in constant touch with the men close to 
the fire. Pumpers are sometimes as much as a mile 
from the fire, and calls for more or less water 
pressure are speeded by radio. 


Gow com pl 


|S Sposcgpas sheep seems like a far cry from study- 
ing radioactivity, But at the atomic energy 
plant in Hanford, ee General Electric 
scientists are doing some sheep farming to learn 
more about the effects of radiation and radioactive 
wastes. 

The 200 sheep that are assisting the scientists in 
their experiments are a pampered lot, thriving on 
their balanced diet of alfalfa, grain, and food pellets 
containing radioactive iodine. Even the maximum 
dose of radioactive material, it has been found, has 
very little effect on the sheep. 

Similar experiments are being carried out on 
salmon. Although we doubt that anyone could sit 
still that long, we're told that one person would , 
have to eat, at a single sitting, 100 pounds of these 
specially treated salmon to absorb a noticeable 
amount of radioactive material. 


} i looks like a yawning hippopotamus, it operates 
like an army tank, and it’s used to shuttle coal 
around way down under the earth, General Electric 
developed this strange vehicle to haul coal from the 
veins to cars which then cagry it up to the surface, 
The shuttle car runs by electricity—its 600 feet of 
extension cable pl into an outlet in much the 
same way as a household appliance. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Should 18-year-old boys be trained 
for the armed forces? This question 
has been hotly debated in the U. S. 
Last year the Universal Military 
Training (UMT) bill to give mili- 
tary training to all 18-year-olds was 
introduced into Congress. 

The House of Representatives de- 
bated the bill. This month, instead of 
voting on it, the House sent the bill 
back to committee for more discus- 
sion. 

This action did not kill UMT. It 
put it in “cold storage.” The House 
can still vote on the bill anytime it 
wants to. Or. the Senate might vote 
on it, and thus stir the House into 
following suit. But at present it 
looks as if there will be no vote on 
UMT this year. 

Upder the plan, boys would go 
into the forces when they became 18. 
They would serve six months. Then 


they would go into the reserves for 
seven and a half years. Being in the 


Assembly, Eleanor Roosevelt 


reserves means that they would be 
civilians, but liable for recall to duty. 
Reservists could only be recalled in 
an emergency. Congress would have 
to declare the emergency existed. 

The purpose of UM? would be to 
make sure that the U. S. always had 
a reserve of trained men who would 


be ready if needed. 


SIX CZECHS RIDE JEEP 
TO FREEDOM IN WEST 


It is no easy job to escape from a 
Russian-run country like Czechoslo- 
vakia. But recently six Czechs—two 
men, one woman, and three children 
—succeeded in breaking free. 

To get out, the Czechs crossed the 
River Moravia, which runs between 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. They 
did this in a jeep which could cross 
water as well as land. They were 
nearly caught there by Communist 
border guards. After that escape, 
they had to walk through the snow 
across the Russian section of Austria, 
until, finally, they reached safety in 
the Western zone. 


East. Mrs. Roosevelt, widow of the late President, 
world and was received with cheers everywhere she went. Here she is 
trying an old spinning wheel during her visit to . 


For 1952 Foreign Aid 


President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to provide nearly eight billion 
dollars of aid this year for our allies 
abroad. All this aid has one purpose: 
to strengthen the free world against 
Communism. 

The President said that the pro- 
gram “is the cheapest and most ef- 
fective way to achieve security.” He 
divided it into three section: 

1. Military supplies for our allies’ 
armies to use. 

2. Raw materials and industrial 
équipment for our European allies 
to help them produce more. 

3. Food and other necessities for 
the backward peoples of the world, 
in Asia and Africa. 

Thé President emphasized that we 
were not simply giving the money 
away. He said: “This is not a pro- 
gram to carry the world on our shoul- 
ders. It is a program to make it 
possible for the rest of the world to 
stand on its own feet.” 


UP 
Chester Bowles, U. S. Ambassador to 
India and Nepal, making all-day horse- 
back trip over mountains to introduce 
himself to.King of Nepal. At left, his 
daughter Sally has dismounted to walk. 





Nehru’s Party Sweeps 
All-India Election 


From last October to February it 
was “election day” in India, where 
the biggest elections in the free 
world were being held. About 176 
million men and women were eligi- 
ble* to vote. Nearly 90 million of 
them actually voted in the 224,000 
polling booths in the huge country. 

Like U. S. elections, the Indian 
elections were secret. Each voter 
had to put his ballot sheet into a box. 
Most of the Indians could neither 
read nor write. So the parties used 
pictures instead of words. Each party 
chose its own symbol. All told there 
were 25 different symbols. Each 
voter pushed his ballot into the box 
which bore the symbol of the party 
he supported. 

The election resulted in a big vic- 
tory for the ruling Congress party, 
under Prime Minister Nehru. It won 
341 out of the 489 contested seats in 
India’s Congress. This party led In- 
dia to independence in 1947. 





Heligoland Returned 


To German Fishermen 


The most heavily bombed island 
in the world has been given back to 
its owners. The island is Heligoland, 
a tiny speck of land, barely a quarter 
of a mile in area. It juts out of the 
North Sea, 28 miles from the coast of 
Germany. Its owners are a few hun- 
dred peaceful German fishermen. 

Before World War I Germany 
built the island into a powerful for- 
tress. It was used as an advance 
submarine and air base to defend 
the German coast. 

After the war the forts on Heligo- 
land were destroyed. But Hitler, the 
Nazi dictator, built them up again. 
And in World War II he used the 
island as an “unsinkable aircraft car- 
rier” from which German planes 
bombed Britain. 

By the end of World War II the 
British had had enough of Heligo- 
land. They determined to destroy it. 
In 1947 they exploded 6,000 tons of 
German ammunition which had been 
stored in the island’s underground 
chambers. About 14 per cent of the 
island toppled into the sea. 

In the years that followed, the 
British used Heligoland as a target 
range for their bombers. Every week 









































Forward Bloc Krishikar Lok 


the bombers pounded the island. 
Not a single house on it remained 
intact*. 

Heligolanders made several at- 
tempts to resettle the island. Each 
time they were chased off by the 
British. 

Then a year ago, the British 
agreed to let the island be occupied 
as’ part of West Germany. This 
month it was returned to the Ger- 
mans. 





Puerto Rico Approves 
New Constitution 


The voters of Puerto Rico have 
just. approved a new constitution. 
Before it can go into effect, the U. S. 
Congress must approve it. Then 
Puerto Rico will have taken another 
step on its road to self-government. 

Puerto Rico is an island in the 
Caribbean. It became a U. S. pos- 
session in 1898 after the Spanish- 
American War. Until 1948 it was 
ruled directly by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The chief executive was a gov- 
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ernor appointed by our President. 
Congress had the power to veto laws 
passed by the Puerto Rican legisla-— 
ture. 

In 1948 Congress gave the island- 
ers the power to elect their own 
governor. And in 1951 it allowed 
them to call a constitutional conven- 
tion. This is a group of people elect- 
ed to write a constitution. The con- 
vention started its work last October, 
and by February the constitution 
was written. 

Under the new constitution, Puerto 
Rico will become a “commonwealth” 
of the U. S. It will remain a U. S. 
possession. This gives the Puerto 
Ricans many advantages. We will 
still control their foreign affairs, and 
will protect them against foreign at- 
tack. Puerto Ricans will still be able 
to come freely into this country. 
Their products will not be taxed 
when they are sent in. 

But we will no longer control the 
island’s home affairs. This job will 
be done in future by the Puerto 
Rican government, set up by the con- 
stitution. This government will be 
similar to our own. It will have a 
governor (like our President); a leg- 
islative assembly (like Congress); 
and a supreme court (like our own). 
The constitution also contains a Bill 
of Rights which will guarantee to 
Puerto Ricans the same individual 
freedoms which we enjoy. 

Puerto Rico is not yet ready to be- 
come a state in the Union. But the 
constitution leaves the way open for 
the’islanders to vote for statehood. 


Punkeydoodles Corners 
Has Just Six Inhabitants 

How would you like to live in 
Punkeydoodles Corners? You can in 
Canada, where Punkeydoodles Cor- 
ners is a village with exactly six in- 
habitants. 

There are places with odd names 





‘in the U. S. too. In Pennsylvania 


there is a quiet river town called 
Foul! Rift. And in California you can 
choose between Chucklehead Dig- 
gings, Love Letter Camp and Mug- 
fuzzle Flat. 

In New York there are the three 
Necks, Little Neck, Mill Neck and 
Great Neck. But they don’t pack the 
punch of Britain’s trio, Upper Wal- 
lop, Middle Wallop, and Nether* 
Wallop. 


*% Means word is defined on page 26, 





~_ Science News 


Automatic Jet Pilot 


A new automatic pilot, the G-3, 
has been designed for use in Navy 
jet planes. It can do nearly every- 
thing a human pilot can, except actu- 
ally take the plane off the ground 
and land it. The pilot was developed 
by General Electric. 

Another new invention is a truck 
which fuels rocket-propelled air- 
planes at record speed. These planes 
are to intercept enemy invading air- 
craft. They have to be able to take 
off quickly in an emergency. But the 
rocket planes have to be fueled just 
before they take off because their 
fuel rapidly undergoes chemical 
changes once it is out of its container. 

The new truck, which weighs 12% 
tons, is like a giant thermos bottle 
designed to keep oxygen in its liquid 
state at 300 degrees below Fahren- 
heit for many hours. 


COVER STORY 


Fanny the fennec, the fox on Junior 
Scholastic’s cover this week, comes 
from North Africa. Fennec foxes live 
in the Sahara Desert. When full- 
grown, a fennec fox is about a foot 
long. Its body is fawn*-colored, with 
a short, bushy tail. Its head is small, 
with extremely large ears. Fennecs 
cat small birds, eggs, insects, lizards, 


melons, dates and other plant food. 

Fanny was sent by the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Cairo to the National Zoo- 
logical Park, Washington, D. C. 
Handled as a “Perishable—Rush” 
item (see page 15 this issue), she 
made most of the trip by plane. 
Fanny flew from Cairo to London, 
London to New York, New York to 
Washington. The last part of the trip 
from the Washington airport to the 
zoo was made by automobile. The 
whole trip took five days. 


Spring Is Here 


On Thursday, March 20, at exactly 
11:14 a.m., Eastern Standard Time, 
spring will begin in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

This time is called the vernal 
(spring ) equinox. An equinox comes 
when each pole of the earth is the 
same distance from the sun. The sun 
appears to reach a point in the sky 
where it crosses the celestial equa- 
tor*. (Actually the sun is not moving 
in the sky. It is the earth which 
moves around the sun.) 

The word equinox comes from the 
Latin word aequus, meaning “equal.” 
During an equinox, day and night 
are the same length. 

The sun appears to cross the celes- 


*® Means word is defined on pags 26. 


Wide World 


HANDS FULL OF SNAKE: Attendants at the Philadelphia Zoo had their hands 
full recently when they uncrated a 20-foot-long python. Pythons, the largest of 
all snakes, come from tropical countries. A python lives on other animals, which 
it kills by crushing them into the shape of a sausage and swallowing them. Pythons 
spend most of their time sunning themselves in trees and waiting for food. But 
the lengthy pythons can move quickly on the ground and they are good swimmers. 


tial equator twice every year. In 
March the sun seems to cross the 
equator on its journey north. The 
other equinox occurs in September. 
This marks the beginning of fall, and 
comes when the sun seems to be on 
its journey south. 


Big Iron Ore Find 


A huge new supply of iron ore has 
been discovered in Canada. Way up 
north in the wooded wilderness, on 
the Quebec-Labrador border, two 
million tons of the precious ore have 
been found. 

Iron is to steel what flour is to 
cake. Without iron, steel cannot be 
produced. Every year the amount of 
steel the U. S. produces goes up. 
But every year we are exhausting* 
our own supplies of iron. This new 
Canadian find is of great importance 
to our industry. 

A special company has been 
formed to mine the new supplies of 
iron. Before it can get any of the 
iron down to the U. S. steel mills, the 
company will have to spend more 
than 200 million dollars in develop- 
ment. 


NEW TOWN TO BE BUILT 


First of all a new town will have 
to be built near the iron fields to 
house the miners. The company has 
already started work on this town, 
which is now called X-ville. Soon 
2,500 people will be living in it. 

From X-ville the iron will have to 
be carried by railroad 360 miles to 
the coast. The company has already 
started laying down tracks, and 
hopes to finish the job in 1953. 

At the other end of the railroad 
from X-ville lies the village of Seven 
Islands. It is changing from a quiet 
little fishing village to a bustling 
port. A massive* dock, 1,600 feet 
long, is being built to handle the ore 
ships. At this port the iron ore will 
be loaded on the ships which will 
carry it to big steel cities in the U. S. 
Seven Islands is jumping to six times 
its old size. 

Perhaps the biggest job the com- 
pany has to do is to provide power 
for the new industry. Near the mine- 
fields a 1,200-foot river dam is being 
built. Down by Seven Islands anoth- 
er dam will develop power for load- 
ing ore on ships. 





Modern Distribution 


Make It. 
Move It, 
Sell It 


pseu you buy a loaf of 
bread or a ton of coal, you pay 
for “distribution.” That's the price of 
getting your goods to you. 

A ton of coal at a mine in Ken 
tucky doesn’t help you when you 
want to heat your house. A bushel 
of wheat on a Minnesota farm isn't 
much use when you want to make 
toast. Getting things to you in the 
form you want them is called distri- 
bution. Distribution costs money. 
The services of many people are 
necessary to get the things you want 
to you. The dollars and cents these 
services cost are called distribution 
cost, 

For example, take a loaf of bread. 
Let's suppose the wheat is grown in 
the rich Great Plains region. By 
truck or train it goes to a grain eleva- 
tor, where it is stored. F.:om the ele- 
vator it may go by boat to a flour 
mill. There it is ground and put into 
sacks. The sacks of flour are sent by 
train or truck or both to a bakery 
where the bread is made. Most bak- 
eries send the bread by truck to the 
store where you buy it. The bread 
may make the last part of its trip to 
your home by bicycle, car, delivery 
truck, or your own two feet. 

The money it costs to get that 
wheat from the farmer's wheat field 
to your breakfast table is the distri- 
bution cost of bread. 

Modern distribution methods make 
it possible for you to get thousands 
of items quickly. To achieve this, 
many activities go on. Let's see what 
some of them are. 

1. Concentrating the goods. This 
means bringing quantities of the 
product together at convenient points 
throughout the country. For exam- 
ple, a grocery store in San Francisco 
can call up a nearby warehouse 


when it runs short of coffee. It doesn’t 
have to wait until the coffee is 
shipped in from New Orleans or some 
other port. 

2. Storing the goods. When goods 
are brought together, they must be 
stored until they are needed. Grain 
elevators, freezer plants, and ware- 
houses are examples of storehouses. 

3. Transporting the goods. Be- 
fore the goods reach you, they must 
be handled by many people and 
shipped over many routes. The U. S. 
has a fine transportation network. 
Goods move quickly and easily all 
over the country. 

4. Grading the goods. There are 
standard grades for many products. 
Meat, potatoes, steel, and paint are 
some of the things that are graded. 
This means a graded product is the 
same in New York, Denver, Chicago. 
A buyer knows what he is getting 
when he orders by grade. 

5. Advertising and Selling. The 
company that makes a product can- 
not sit back and wait for customers. 
It must let you know what is for sale, 
where you can buy it, and how much 
it will cost. The company has to let 
you know why its product is good 
and try to get you to buy it. 

All of these services cost money. 
Most goods cost more to distribute 
than to make. This does not mean 
that distributors are getting an un- 
fair share of the money. Their shares 
are not all profit. They must pay their 
help, their rent, light and heat bills, 
business taxes, and many other 
things. 

Distribution costs sometimes seem 
high. But they are really not high 
when you consider what you are get- 
ting. Only modern ‘distribution can 
bring you the world’s goods at a 
price within your pocketbook range. 
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Story of transportation, told by a speaking choir | 


Cuorus: Roads... 

Voice 1: Roads in the sky... 

Voice 2; Sea roads and river 
roads . . 

Voice 3: Gleaming 
roads... 

Voice 4: Air roads . .. water roads 
.. + land roads... 

Cuorus; Roads. 

Narrator 1; The story of trans- 
portation in America is full of stir- 
ring scenes. It is a pageant of wagon 
wheels and windblown sails . . . of 
patient burdened beasts .. . and 
dreaming men who saw the power of 
steam ... of men who learned to 
fly. 

Nanrvator 2: Think of George 
Washington's America, with its horse- 
drawn stagecoaches bumping and 
thumping over the rutted highways, 
and its wagon trains and pack trains 
moving along the wilderness trails to 
the West. in those times it took 
months to pole a Mississippi barge 
upstream from the river's mouth. It 
took nearly a week to get from New 
York to Boston. But even in Wash- 
ington’s day inventors were experi- 
menting with methods of transporta- 
tion that were to make the crossing 
of the continent an easier yand 
speedier journey than the stage- 
coach ride from Baltimore to. Phila- 
delphia. 

Nannator 3: As early as the sum- 
mer of 1790 John Fitch's steamboat 
was plying up and down the Dela- 
ware. 

Voice 1: At Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, John Stevens was studying steam 
engineering. 

Voice 2: The French were sending 
up experimental balloons. 

Narrator 1: Only a few people 
understood then what inventor Fitch 
had accomplished. 

‘Narrator 2: Fewer still dreamed 
that man would one day take off into 
the skies. 


steel _ train 


By Ethel M. Duncan 


Narrator 3: Look at the traffic 
moving through the America of the 
early 1800s and what do you see? 
Stagecoaches and farm wagons. 
Horsepower and mulepower. Sail- 
power and manpower. 

Voice 4: Folks in the Ohio coun- 
try loading their farm goods on rafts 
and flatboats .. . - 

Voice 5: Floating them down the 
rivers to New Orleans .. . 

Voice 6: Down the Ohio River... 

Voice 7: Out into the Missis- 
sippi... 

Voice 8; Down to the ocean port 
of New Orleans. 

Voice 9: Barreled pork for New 
York and Baltimore traveling all the 
way to the Gulf to get there... 

Vorce 10: Freight for the East 
drifting downstream to the ocean 
and the coastwise sailing ships . . . 

Cuorus: Down to the city of New 
Orleans. 

Fimst BoatMan (sings): 

boatman is a lucky man, 
No one can do as the boatman 
can... 

Seconp BoatTMan (sings): The 
boatmen dance and the boatmen 
sing... 

Tump Boatman (sings): 
boatman is up to anything. 

Turee Boatmen (sing): Hi-O, 

away we go, 
Floating down the river on the 
O-hi-ol” 

Narrator 1: That's the flatboat 
crew we hear. 

Narrator 2: More and more 
Americans are living west of the 


“The 


The 
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mountains. People are getting “the 
Ohio fever.” 

Narrator 3: That Boston mer- 
chant there has come out to western 
Pennsylvania to look things over. 
This is what he writes: 

Mercuant (reads): “Today we 
passed two large rafts lashed togeth- 
er, by which simple conveyance sev- 
eral families from New England 
were transporting themselves and 
their property to the land of promise 
in the western woods. Each raft was 
80 or 90 feet long, with a small house 
erected on it; and on each was a 
stack of hay, round which several 
horses and cows were feeding.” 

Narrator 1: Pioneers moving into 
the Ohio and Indiana country . . . 

Narrator 2: Pioneers following 
the rivers of America . . . the Alle- 
gheny . . . the Monongahela . . . 

Narrator 3; Floating down the 
Ohio, the Wabash, the Mississippi, 
the Illinois... . 

Cuorus: “Oh, it’s Westward Ho! 

and away we go 
To settle on the banks of the 
O-hi-o!” . 

Narrator 2: Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are in the Union now. 

Narrator 3: Ohio has become a 
State... 

Narrator 1: Admitted in 1803. 

Narrator 2: Yes, traffic on the 
Mississippi is mighty heavy. The set- 
tlers are reaching out for a market 
for their corn and lumber and New 
Orleans is their gateway to the out- 
side world. They talk a lot about 
“the river” and the city at its mouth. 

Fimst Setter: Can't see why some 
folks back East complained when 
President Jefferson bought the Louis- 
iana Territory from the French. 

Seconp Setrier: Best thing the 
country ever did, buying the Terri- 
tory. Nobody's going to tell us now 
we haven't the right to land our 
goods at New Orleans. 





Fmst Serrier: Yes, sir, the Mis- 
sissippi is ours now, all the way 
down. I say Mr. Jefferson did a great 
thing for the country. 

Cuorus (sings): “The boatmen 

dance and the boatmen sing, 
The boatman is up to anything.” 

Narrator 2: The boatmen are up 
to anything, but what about poling 
a barge upstream from New Or- 
leans? What do they say about that? 

First BoatMan: Poles and sails 
don’t help much going back . . . too 
strong a current. 

SECOND BOATMAN: 
change the current. 

Narrator 3: No, you can’t make 
the river run backwards, but you can 
build roads. Its the year 1811. 
They're breaking ground for a high- 
way over the Appalachians. 

ProngeeR Moruen: A road over the 
mountains? I'm mighty pleased to 
hear that, son. It will make things 
easier for the folks moving West. We 
came ‘out a good many years ago 
with pack horses. 

Younc Man: I remember it, maw. 
I was seven, wasn’t I? One horse was 
rigged out with big baskets made of 
hickory branches. Sister and I rode 


You can't 


in the baskets atop the piles of bed- 
ding. 

PioneER Moruer: Yes, son, and 
the Indian trail over the mountains 


was hardly passable for loaded 
horses. Sometimes the path lay along 
the edge of a precipice. 

Narrator 3: Well, just listen to 
that! It’s time there was some better 
way to get over the Appalachians. 
They need roads for travel and trade. 

Narrator 1; 1817! And there goes 
the first run of a stagecoach over the 
new highway. 

Narrator 2: One hundred and 
thirty miles of good macadam. 

Voice 1: From Cumberland in 


Staging instructions will be found in the 
Teacher Edition of this issue. 


Maryland to Wheeling runs the 
road... 

Voices 2, 3: The Government Road 
... the National Road .. . 

Cuorvus: Climbing the Appalachi- 
aor 

Vorce 4: Arching gullies and 
streams . . 

Voice 3: Gravel on crushed 
stone... 

Voice 2: Crowned and ditched to 
let the rain run off . . . 

MAN IN CuMBERLAND: I hear tell 
it’s built like the Lancaster Turnpike 
out of Philadelphia. 

Man in WHEELING: Scotchman 
named McAdam found a way to 
make good roads. 

Narrator 3: Eastward, westward 
the traffic rolls .. . 

NaRRATOR 1: There goes a stage- 
coach carrying the mail, dashing 
away at top speed! They're making 
10 miles an hour! 

Narrator 2; Want to know what's 
in those big Conestoga wagons the 
six-horse teams are pulling? Iron for 
blacksmith shops, tools, nails, and 
household goods. Going West, that 
is. The ones coming the other way 
are loaded with grain, and hides, 
and salt pork. The teamsters are talk- 
ing about the speedy transportation 
on the Cumberland Road. 

TEAMSTER: Only two weeks now 
to drive my wagon from Baltimore 
to Wheeling. 

Narrator 1: Freight rolling from 
East to West, from West to East... 

Narrator 2: Families crossing the 
Appalachians . 

Narrator 3: Following the Na- 
tional Road... 

Narrator 2: Following Boone's 
Wilderness Trail into Kentucky .. . 

Narrator 3: Settling the lands 
beyond the mountains .. . 

Narrator 1: Americans singing 
the songs they know ... 

Cuorus (sings): “Can she bake a 

cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy 


Can she bake a cherry pie, 
charming Billy? 
She can bake a cherry pie quick 
as a cat can wink an eye, 
She’s a young thing and cannot 
leave her mother.” 
Narrator 1: They make their own 
fun, these pioneer families . . . 
Voice 1: “All eight balance and all 
eight swing, 
A left allemande and a right 
hand grand.” 
Narrator 3: Pioneers building 
America... 
Narrator 1: Wagon wheels and 
pack mules on the roads going West. 
Narrator 2: Now here’s a prob- 
lem for you... a transportation 
problem: In the year 1810 the cost 
of moving freight from Buffalo to 
New York by wagon is $100 a ton. 
Question: What will bring the cost 
down to $6 a ton? 
Cuorvs: The Erie Canal! 
Voice 5: “I've got a mule, her name 
is Sab... 
Cuorus: Fifteen miles on the Erie 
Canal. 
Voice 5: She’s a good old worker 
and a good old pal... 
Cuorus: Fifteen miles on the Erie 
Canal.” 
Narrator 1: Yes, the Erie Canal. 
Narrator 2: Now they can move 
goods out of the West from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson, from the Hud- 
son to the sea... 
Cuorus: “We've hauled some 
barges in our day 
Filled with lumber, coal, and 
hay.” 
Narrator 3: In 1825 there’s an all- 
water route to the Ohio country. 
Narrator 1; Goods from the East 
move westward .. . 
Voice 5: “Sal knows every inch of 
the way 
From Albany to Buffalo.” 
Narrator 2: Passengers ride on 
the Erie packets, Boats like the 
Greyhound and Lightning make as 
much as five miles an hour. 


(Continued on page 14) 





GOING STEADY... 
Thanks to 20,000 Specialists 


We're talking about the 20,000 Sinclair men and well-nigh insatiable thirst for gasoline and 
women who keep your car going steady. Your other petroleum products are the field men 
requirements, and the needs of American industries, who find and produce crude oil. Sinclair is 
farms and homes, keep these petroleum experts currently backing their efforts with a 
hopping in a wide variety of jobs. multi-million dollar program to increase 
ite crude oil production and to accumulate 
First of those who help to satisfy America’s sufficient reserves for future requirements. 














Sincloir seismograph crew sets off a charge in the search for oil. Producing wells neor Bairoil, Wyo. Sinclair is 
Resulting shock waves map ovt subterranean rock formations. one of the state's largest producers of crude oil. 





Once the crude is brought to the surface, 

it is transported to Sinclair's seven modern domestic 
refineries where it is manufactured into more 

than 1800 different products. 


In the transportation of its crude oil and petroleum 
products the pipe-liner is an important figure 

in the Sinclair picture for he works on one of 

the longest company-owned pipe line systems in 

the world — nearly 14,000 miles of lines. At the 

pipe line’s end local distributors deliver the products, 
as needed, to various customers including the 
independent Sinclair Dealer. 


Behind it all are the men and women of Sinclair 
Research. Their task? — to develop new and 
improved petroleum products. Typical of their 
handiwork is the famous Sinclair rust inhibitor, 
RD-119®— the revolutionary chemical whose 
regular use stops rust and corrosion in pipe lines, 
tankers, tank cars and your automobile. 


The work of these research scientists, and the work 
of all 20,000 Sinclair employees, is never done-and 
never will be — not while there’s a diesel locomotive 
rolling somewhere . . . a plane in the sky... 

a home to be heated . . . industrial machinery to be 
lubricated or a high school guy to take a high 
school gal out riding. 


One of Sinclair's seven domestic refineries showing cataly- 
tic-cracking unit in rear — storage tanks in foreground. 


Sinclair Pipe Line, one of the World's Longest, arches from 
Texas to the Greot Lokes, then to the Atlantic Seaboord. 


Administration Building of Sinclair Research Laboratories, Inc, 
ot Harvey, iil. Multi-million dollar facilities include 9 buildings 
on 38-acre site. 
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Typical Sinclair Dealer station — last stop on the jour- 
ney of automotive products from well to consumer. 





Roads 


(Continued from page 11) 

Nareator 1: Never before ir all 
America was there such an engineer- 
ing project as the Erie Canal. 

Narrator 2; Governor Clinton's 
Big Ditch is 363 miles long. Inland 
trade grows by leaps and bounds. 
Listen to the mule , teen 

Fist Mure Drarven: I hear they're 
sending lots of goods East by the 
Erie that they used to raft down to 
New Orleans. 

Seconp Mute Driver: And plenty 
that went to Baltimore over the Na- 
tional Road is going to New York 
this way nowadays. 

Fmst Mure Driver: Takes less 
time to move freight through the 
Canal, that’s why. Only six days now 
from New York to Buffalo. Used to 
be 20 by wagon. 

Seconp Mute Driver: “O I've got 
a mule and her name is Sal. . . 

Cuorus: Fifteen miles on the Erie 
Canal...” 

Narrator 2: The Erie Canal is 
making New York the first city of 
the East. But something is happen- 
ing on the Mississippi, too. Johnny 
Fitch’s steamboats are puffing and 
churning on the great river, moving 
upstream against the current about 
as easily as down. First one to make 
the trip was the New Orleans in 1811. 

Narrator: Maybe you'd say it 
wasn’t Johnny Fitch, but Robert Ful- 
ton who first proved what a steam 
engine teamed with a boat could do. 
But away back in 1790, Fitch had 
figured it all out—upright paddles, 
steam pipes, cylinders, boiler with a 
safety valve, screw propeller. Folks 
hanging around the wharf said 
Johnny was a joke. Even when they 
saw his boat chugging up the Dela- 
ware, carrying passengers, they 
laughed at him. They couldn't see 
what Johnny saw with his mind's 
eye: Steam power moving ships 
across the ocean . . . steamboats 
changing navigation on the inland 
waters of the United States. 

Narrator 1; When the great in- 
ventor died in 1798 it looked as 
though no one would ever think of 
putting his name in a history book. 

Narrator 3: It took men like Rob- 
ert Fulton and Robert Livingston to 
gather the steamboat ideas together 
again and make the Fitch dream 
come true. 

Narrator 2: Over in England in 


1804, a man thought about the tracks 
they used in those days to haul 
wagonloads of coal from the mines. 
He thought about steam power. First 
thing he knew, he was putting four 
wheels on a steam engine and run- 
ning it on a track, And that’s how 
the railroad idea was pieced to- 
gether. 

Voice 6: Speed increases . . . Dis- 
tance shrinks .. . 

Narrator 3: In the 1830's little 
railway lines appear in America. By 
1854 a train road reaches all the way 
to Chicago from the Atlantic coast. 

Narrator 1: The first telegraph 
message races over the wires . . 

Voie 7: “What hath God 
wrought!” 

Narrator 1: The problem of 
America’s vast distances is being 
solved. 

Narrator 3: At Ogden, Utah, on 
a May day in ’69 they drive a golden 
spike into the joined tracks of the 
Central Pacific and the Union Pa- 
cific, and a railway links two oceans. 

Voice 8: American transportation 
moves on. 

Narrator 2: Working tirelessly 
through a century of experiment, the 
automobile pioneers bring us at last 
the gasoline-powered cars and trucks 
we know today. 

Voice 9: Roads are built. Spegd 
increases. An endless stream of mo- 
tor traffic flows eastward and west- 
ward, north and south. 

Voice 10: And high on all the air- 
ways of the world, winged ships tell 
of Kitty Hawk and how man learned 
to fly. , 

Voice 9: “Attention please! Amer- 
ican Air Lines... Flight 11... 
Skyliner westbound now ready at 
Gate 1-A.” 

Vorce 1: Passenger planes crossing 
the continent in a day. 

Voice 2: Cargo moving through 
the skies at 200 miles per hour . . . 

Voice 3: Trans-world highways in 
the air .. 

Voice 4: Europe... Africa... 
Asia .. . the Americas . . . linked by 
roads that span the skies . . . 

Voice 5: Planes crossing the At- 
lantic in a night ...inaday... 

Voice 6: “Attention please . . . 
Final call . . . Flight 2. . . Silver Fal- 
con now ready for immediate de- 
parture .. . All aboard please. 

Voice 7: The world shrinks in size. 
All countries are near. All people are 
neighbors. 


Voice 8: Great are the sagas of the 
air age. 

Narrator 1: When the city of Ber- 
lin lay under siege in "48, a mighty 
sky fleet broke the blockade of hun- 
ger and cold. 

Voice 1: From Washington the 
message went to far parts of the 
earth... 

Vorce 2: “Your planes will proceed 
immediately from Guam to Hawaii, 
California, Massachusetts, and V’ies- 
baden, Germany, to form part of an 
air lift to Berlin.” 

Voice 3: Royal Air Force groups 
in South Africa, India, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand took off 
into the skies .. . 

Voice 4: American transports 
moved from Hawaii, Japan, Alaska, 
from Panama and the States. 

Vorce 5: Giant cargo airships came 
from bases in the Caribbean. 

Cuorvus: And the mighty air lift 
began... 

Voice 6: Day after day .. . day 
after day... 

Voice 7: Thousands of tons of 
food, fuel, medicine . . . winging to 
Berlin. 

Voice 8: Month after month, the 
mighty work went on... 

Voice 9: “September 8—277 Brit- 
ish and 439 American planes landed 
in Berlin during the past 24 hours, 
bringing 3,000 tons of supplies.” 

Voice 10: “September 14—237 Brit- 
ish and 500 American planes brought 
5,000 tons to Berlin today.” 

Voice 1: “September 21—50 South 
African pilots Jeft Capetown today 
for the Berlin Air Lift.” 

Voice 2: “September 25—28 Aus- 
tralian pilots arrived today.” 

Voice 3: Germans . . . Americans 
... British ... French . . . working 
together to save a beleaguered city. 

Voice 4: A world of neighbors 
fighting hunger and cold. 

Voice 5: 4. world made near by 
swift-winged planes. 

Narrator 1: Wonderful is the 
story of cargo moving through the 
skies . . . of travel by land and sea 
and air. 

Narrator 2: Wonderful is the 
story of roads .. . roads of the olden 
time . . . roads of the newer years... 

Cuorvus: The land roads and sky 
roads... 

Voice 1: The river roads and sea 

Voice 2: The roads of America... 

Cuorus: The roads of all the 
world. 





MAN living in Chicago had a 
niece in New Orleans who had 
never seen snow. The uncle decided 
to send her some. He went to the Air 
Express office and asked if they could 
ship a snowball and have it arrive 
in its original condition. They did it. 
Another man, in Omaha, Neb., 
wanted a chunk of ice from an Alas- 
kan glacier to use at a special party 
he was giving. Air Express delivered 
the piece of glacier. 


These were just stunts, of course. 
But they show the meaning of both 
words—PERISHABLE and RUSH. 

The Perishable—Rush label shows 
up on a lot of other things. Fresh 


strawberries from Louisiana, live 
lobsters from Maine, fresh orchids 
from Hawaii, blood plasma for Army 
hospitals in Korea, rare animals from 
a jungle to a U. S. zoo—these are just 
a few of the things that must be 
given special care and fast service. 


GOOD TRANSPORTATION 


U. S. railroads, trucklines, and air- 
lines are geared for high-speed de- 
livery of almost anything. A ship- 
ment carrying the Perishable—Rush 
label is almost certain to arrive well 
ahead of the deadline for perishing. 

Speed isn’t everything. Special 
handling may be necessary, too. 
Some shipments have to be kept 
cold, others warm. Some are fragile. 
In the case of animals, arrangements 
have to be made to water and feed 
them. 

Or take bananas. They don’t have 
to be flown in from Central America. 
They are shipped in specially con- 
structed “banana boats.” The boats 
have air-conditioned rooms which 
keep the bananas from ripening be- 
fore they get here. 


Pan American) World Alrwaye 


CHANGE AT MIAMI: 50,000 trout eggs from Port Arthur, On- 
tario, change planes at Miami, Fla., on their way to Colombia, 
where they will be used for restocking country’s trout streams. 


Most farm products are perish- 
ables and must move as “fast freight.” 
This means trucks as well as rail- 
roads and plants. In fact, 89 per cent 
of all farm products shipped in the 
U. S. go by truck from farm to the 
first market. 

But suppose you want something 
special in a hurry, and it’s hundreds 
of miles away. Then air express is 
the fastest way to get it. If your rich 
Uncle Ned in Australia has prom- 
ised you a baby kangaroo, he prob- 
ably will send it by plane. 


EXPRESS VS. FREIGHT 


The terms express and freight do 
not usually mean the same thing. 
Freight refers to bulky goods or 
goods in large quantities. The aver- 
age express shipment is smaller and 
lighter in weight. Express gets there 
faster. If you ship a stove by rail- 
road freight it will travel in a box 
car coupled to a freight train. If you 
ship something Railway Express, it 
will go in a Railway Express car 
coupled to a passenger train. 

It costs more per pound to ship by 
express than by freight. And it costs 
much more to ship by air than by 
train or truck. 

Whether you use a plane or train 
to ship by express, trucks are in on 
it at both ends. It’s a truck, owned 
by Railway Express, that takes your 
package to the Express office. And a 
truck does a delivery job at the 
other end, since neither the train nor 
the plane can come up to your door 
with a package. 

Many freight shipments by rail 


roll right up to factories and ware- 
houses on railroad sidings. And the 
railroads have fleets of trucks for 
door-to-door delivery in big cities. 

Uncle Sam is also in the package 
delivery business—parcel post, it's 
called. This is probably the service 
you use most often. Suppose you 
want to send a parcel to your cousin 
in Tuscaloosa. You take it to the post 
office and send it parcel post. 

You couldn't send a lawn mower 
that way; it would be too heavy. A 
mattress would be too big. Only 
parcels under a certain size and 
weight can be sent parcel post. 

Fragile and perishable goods can 
be sent parcel post if they're prop- 
erly packed. But they. get more fre- 
quent, and sometimes rougher, han- 
dling than packages sent by express. 


CHEAPER BUT SLOWER 

Ordinarily parcel post is the cheap- 
est, and the slowest, way of shipping. 
Air parcel post is faster, but not as 
fast as air express. The plane carry- 
ing parcel post is probably just as 
fast as the one carrying express. But 
parcel post is handled more times 
and more slowly on the ground. 

Perishable—Rush treatment is 
given to many things you might not 
think of as perishable. For example, 
some stores count on this label to 
keep them stocked with clothes that 
are at the height of fashion and de- 
mand. News is perishable. So the 
Post Office gives news magazines 
and newspapers special fast handling. 
They move in and out of post offices, 
trains, and trucks without delay. 
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Job is part of every other job? 


The answer is transportation. It means moving materials and machines... 
distributing finished products and services . . . getting people to and from their work. 
It’s a big job because this country of ours is so big, in space, in resources, in popula- 
tion and in its ambitions. The hundreds of millions of things which make up the 
nation’s wealth—its timber, its tools, its bread, its books, its produce . . . the products 
made by its factories—are carried wherever they are wanted. 


HOW IS THIS BIG JOB HANDLED? 


In many ways. Railways, airways and waterways play a part. So do highways, 
and the cars, trucks and busses that roll on them. Of every four tons of freight moved 
in this country; three go by truck; of every ten intercity passenger miles traveled, 
nine are by car and bus. We have 52 million motor vehicles in America, and 3% 
million miles of roads. 


WHERE DO ALL THESE TONS AND MILES GO? 


1 Directly into our own homes come countless things and serv- 
ices carried by motor vehicles—milk, meat, laundry, mail. I 
And did you ride to school this morning in a bus? If so, it 
was one of more than 130,000 school busses running today. 


2 Our industries and businesses depend a great deal on motor 
vehicles to bring them the people, machines and materials 
they need. They use trucks to distribute the things they make. 
Almost every kind of business uses trucks— manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retail dealers. 59% of U.S. workers go to 
their jobs by car. 

















Chrysler Corporation itself gives us a good picture of the way motor vehicles 
are used. A multitude of parts from 10,400 suppliers in 43 states flow into the 
company’s plants to keep the Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler assembly 
lines running . . .and to make defense weapons and many other products. Then 
finished cars and trucks and parts and accessories flow out from Chrysler Corpo- 
ration to its 10,700 dealers from coast to coast. A tremendous two-way distribu- 
tion job—much of it handled by truck. 
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3 The distribution of our natural resources depends greatly on 
motor vehicles. Coal, oil, lumber and stone all come to us at 
least partly by truck. And on the farm and range, trucks help 
bring us the food we eat, the clothes we wear. 








4 Our national defenses, too, depend on motor transport to deliver arms and equip- 
ment from factories all over the country. And motor vehicles serve our defense 
effort in two other important ways. Military trucks, ambulances, 
cars do a job within our armed services. And the experience and 
skill gained producing cars and trucks enable manufacturers like 
Chrysler Corporation to turn out other items of war material. 
For example: in addition to military trucks and ambulances, 
Chrysler Corporation has been called on to build tanks, tank 
engines, jet engines, and propellers, hulls and wing and tail 
assemblies for airplanes. 


So distribution is vital to our country in many, many ways—directly, in our own homes; 
indirectly, in industry, in our natural resources, in our defense program. And motor 
vehicles have come to be vital to our unlimited distribution. 





Chrysler Corporation makes many of the cars and trucks which serve all of us so 
well ... Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, and Dodge “Job ated” 
Trucks —so useful in distribution —that are built especially to do certain jobs. 
There are panel and pick-up trucks; the Dodge Route-Van, one of the most 
convenient and efficient door-to-door delivery vehicles; and stake-body and express 
trucks and tractors for heavier duty, pulling platform trailers and vans and big 
tanks that haul milk and other fluids. And there’s a Dodge Power-Wagon that’s 
actually a truck, a tractor and a self-propelled power plant all in one. 
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DO WE HAVE ALL THE TRANSPORTATION WE NEED? 


Our country is always growing; that takes more transportation and 
distribution. This ever-growing job requires more trucks, cars and busses, 
in addition to trains, airplanes and ships. And more motor vehicles mean 
that we need more and better roads. Present highways must be maintained; 
many should be improved. New roads are needed to keep step with the 
growth in both the number of motor vehicles and their usefulness. And the 
full usefulness of motor vehicles depends on new and better streets, highways 
and parking facilities. 

The opportunities for constructive work are even greater than they have 
been in the past—made possible by the initiative and vigor of industrious 
people throughout the U.S. A. 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Sote and Chrysler cars and Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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they are held with other food 


canned goods, etc —for mixed shipments to wholesale grocers. 
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5: atter 12 days headed due worth, ship reaches 
Boston, Mass. Bags are unloaded on,to trucks. 

is into moulds. 

removed, wrapped by 




















7. Endiess conveyor belts carry beans to clean- 
ing room; then they are roasted in ovens. 
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11. truck carrying mixed corgo of chocolate bors 12. 4 housewite buys chocolate bor in self-service market, chocolate bor gets 


and groceries arrives at wholesaler. From two more rides: one in the self-service carriage, the other in car to home. 
here, other trucks deliver to retail 
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The best man to answer this question 


is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 


that you ask him the next time 


you pay him a visit. 





“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too long. 

A sound child body—the founda- 


Id like to know... 


what is a 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB ?” 


tion of a sound adult body—must — 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother’s 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties of wrong eating. 


The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as oneof the first - 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 
being. more widely used than ever. 


POR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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An 4 of the Constitution is 
sometimes called the “code of 
conduct” for the states. It rules that 
the 48 states must uphold one an- 
other's laws (public acts), records, 
and court decisions (section 1). 

For example, a New York birth 
certificate can be used in lowa as 
proof of birth. A Texas marriage li- 
cense is proof in Ohio that a man 
and woman are married. A_ will 
drawn up in Idaho is binding in Ala- 
bama. 

Recently a woman in Oregon sued 
a man for damaging her house. An 
Oregon court ruled that the man had 
to pay her $2,000. But the man 
moved to Nevada to avoid paying. 
A Nevada court, informed of the 
case, ordered the man to pay. There 
was no need for a new trial. The 
Oregon court's decision was uplield 
in the Nevada court. 

Congress has the power to pass 
laws on how a state’s laws, records, 
and court decisions are to be hon- 
ored in another state. 

In the case above, the Oregon 
court sent a special certificate to the 
Nevada court. The certificate, signed 
by the judge, stated the Oregon 
court's decision. Such a certificate, 
under Federal law, is reason enough 
for one state to honor and enforce 
court decisions of another state. 


OTHER RULINGS 


Article 4 also tells the states that 
they 


1. Shall deal jnstly with citizens 
from other states (section 2, 
clause 1). 


This means, for example, that a 
Kansan may move to Missouri and 
settle there. He must be permitted 


“Code of 
Conduct” 


to travel, marry, run a business, own 
property, and enjoy other rights on 
equal footing with Missourians. But 
Missouri has the right to require 
newcomers to live there for a certain 
period of time before they are quali- 
fied to vote or hold office. 


2. Shall not harbor runaway 
criminals (section 2, clause 2). 


Suppose a man commits a crime in 
Maine and flees to New York, where 
he is captured. Under Article 4, the 
governor of New York may return 
the criminal to Maine so that he does 
not escape punishment. But if the 
governor decides not to give up the 
criminal, no one can force him to 
do so. 

Usually a captured criminal is re- 
turned to the state from which he 
fled. If a person has committed 
crimes in several states, he is turned 
over to the state which charges him 
with the most serious crimes. 

Our founding fathers wrote the 
“code of conduct” clauses to create 
unity and friendship araong the 
states. They did not want a citizen of 
one state to be an “alien” in any 
other state. Their goal was to make 
our nation a land of many states, not 
a land of many nations. 


YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


BECOMING A STATE 


Article 4 also rules that new states 
may be admitted to the Union by 
Congress. How does a territory be- 
come a state? 

1. The people of the territory send 
a petition to Congress asking to be 
admitted as a state. If Congress ap- 
proves the petition, it passes an 
enabling act. This act gives the peo- 
ple permission to draw up a state 
constitution. 

2. The people of the territory vote 
for delegates to write the state con- 
stitution. The people later vote on 
whether or not to accept it. If the 
constitution is accepted, it is sent to 
Congress. 

3. If both Congress and the Presi- 
dent approve the constitution, they 
give the territory permission to hold 
elections. The people of the territory 
vote for state officials and Congress- 
men. The election results are given 
to the President. He calls them offi- 
cial and proclaims the territory a 
state of the Union. 

Under Article 4 (section 3, clause 
1), a new state cannot be made from 
parts of other states without the ap- 
proval of Congréss and the legisla- 
tures of the states involved. No state 
can be divided to make another state 
without the consent of Congress and 
the “mother” state. Maine was set up 
this way in 1820 after receiving per- 
mission from Congress and Massa- 
chusetts. 


No. 22 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce anf Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford — 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 
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Two girls of Burham School, Cicero, 
Ill., ask: 


What should you say to a boy if you 
have to break a date? 


You should tell the boy the truth 
about why you can’t keep P date: You 
might say, “I'm sorry I can’t go to the 
movies with you tonight. My grand- 
mother is ill and my mother has to take 


care of her, so I have to take care of | 


my sister this evening.” You can also 
say, “Can we make it another night, 
though?” 


Linda Jeanne Craugh of Circle Park 
School, Ft. Worth, Texas, writes: 


Should a junior high girl go steady | 


| 1. STEPS TO STATEHOOD 


Listed below are the steps to state- 


| hood which the Constitution describes. 


Number them in the right order. Score 
4 points each. Total 28. 


__a. The people of the territory vote 


| for delegates to write a state constitu- 


tion. 

__b. Congress passes an enabling 
act. 

__c. The President proclaims the 
territory a state of the Union. 

__d, The people of the territory 
send a petition to Congress. 

__e. The people of the territory vote 
on the constitution. 

__f. The people of the territory vote 


or should she go around with different | for state officials and Congressmen. 


boys? 


A junior high girl should go around 
with a number of boys—and girls. So 
should a junior high boy. Boys and 
girls who limit themselves to one per- 
son also limit their chances to develop 
their own interests. Being part of a 
lively group of both boys and girls is 


__g. Congress and the President 
approve the constitution. 


My score____ 


| 2. MAKE IT, MOVE IT, SELL IT 


Many things make up distribution. 
Identify each of the following descrip- 
tions by labeling it C (for concentrat- 


fun and oan help a person learn new 1 ing the goods); S (for storing them); 
skills. It’s easier to learn how to dance, | T (for transporting them); G (for 
swim, skate, and so on, in a group. | grading them); AS (for advertising and 


It's a good idea to meet as many boys 
and girls as you can and to take part 
in as mary activities as you can. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don't miss. i“iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: ¥Navajo. “~The | 


selling them). Score 3 points each. 
Total 15. 


__1. Letting you know what is for 
sale, where to buy it, why it is good. 
__2. Goods being handled by many 


| people and shipped over many routes. 


3. Briaging quantities of goods 


| together at convenient points through- 


out the country. 
__4. Judging and marking goods for 


River. “Viva Zapatal “err | Standard qualities. 


Whistle at Eaton Falls. ~“~~Bright 
Victory. “““~Tom Brown's School- 


days. “Distant Drums. vvvFive | 


Fingers. “Bend of the River. ~~~ 
Decision Before Dawn. “Treasure 
of Lost Canyon. “The Clouded 
Yellow. “”“Westward the Women. 
wvrjapanese War Bride. “““Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie. ~“Quo Vadis. ~” 


__.5. Holding goods until needed in 
grain elevators, freezer plants, etc. 


My score 


| 3. CHOCOLATE JOURNEY 


Circle the correct word or phrase 
inside the parentheses to complete 
correctly this story. Score 4 points each. 


The Light Touch. “Storm Over | Total 20. 


Tibet. ~The Family Secret. ~The 
Wild North. “Submarine Command. 


(Peru, Chile, Brazil) is the largest 
producer of cacao beans in the Western 
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Other ingredients are added and the 
hot liquid chocolate poured into (candy 
boxes, bottles and jars, moulds). 


My score__.__ 


4. ROADWAYS 


Match ‘ie persons and things in the 
top group with their missing parts in 
the second group. Score 3 points each. 
Total 15. 


«a. John Fitch, Robert Fulton 

__b. Erie Canal 

_c. Ogden, Utah, and a golden spike 
__d, Thomas Jefferson 

_.¢. Berlin blockade 


1. helped link New York 
Buffalo. 

2. purchased the Louisiana Territory. 

8. broken by mighty sky fleet. 

4. stand for the linking of the 
Atlantic and Pacific by rail. 

5. developed the steamboat. 


My score 


and 


5. IN THE NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score 5 points each. Total 20. 


1. A huge iron ore deposit has been 
found on the border of Labrador and 


a. Nova Scotia. b. Quebec. 
c. Saskatchewan. 
2. On March 20, the vernal equinox, 
day is 
a. longer than night. 
b. shorter than night. 
c. as long as night. 
3. West Germany has been given 
back 
a. Heligoland. b. Helicon. 
c. Heliotrope. 
4. Voters have apprgved a new con- 
stitution in 
a. Hawaii. b. Alaska. 
c. Puerto Rico. 


My score__.__. 


6. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 





“The Strange Door. “Invitation. v | Hemisphere. The beans grow inside 
The African Queen. “A Search for | (pods, flowers, leaf buds) on trees and 
Five Women. | are cut off by workmen. The next step 

Comedy: ““/The Lavender Hill! is to put the beans in the (river, re- 
Mob. “Angels in the Outfield. ~~ | frigerator, sun) for several days. The 
The Model and the Marriage Broker. | beans make their journey north. In 
~~ Elopement. “A Girl in + at Port. | the chocolate factory the beans are 

Musical: “An American in Paris. | (cleaned, roasted, crushed; allowed to 
“With a Song in My Heart. I ferment; packed into burlap bags). 


Fill in the blank. 
Score 2 points, 


This symbol was 
used in the biggest 
election in the free 
world. The country 
where it was held 

















... And Thousands of Jobs and Businesses in 

Almost Every Field . . . Thousands of Cities (Maybe 
Yours, Among Them) Exist and Thrive Today Thanks 
to America’s Swift, Efficient Trucks. 


This message may be reprinted in whole or in 
part without permission, upon notifying Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Washington, D. C. 





American Model 


HOW TRUCKS SERVE YOU, YOUR FAMILY AND THE 
NATION ... It’s amazing, when you stop to think of it, 
how much we depend on trucks in our daily lives. Without 
trucks, most of the things we take so 

“ Q much for granted simply wouldn't 
be available to us: Fresh foods on 

jl store shelves. Fashionable clothes 

available no matter where we live. 

Ice cream. Movies. Soft drinks. And 

literally hundreds of thousands of jobs 

in almost every field . .. What is it that makes trucks so 
important? These amazing carriers are, in effect, a vast, 
flexible series of connecting links that tie together our 
farms, mills, factories, warehouses, stores and homes. Trucks 
are able to feed raw materials directly to factories — making 
possible jobs in hundreds of industries which could not 
operate without this swift, unfailing feeder service. The 


truth is, wherever we live or work—whatever we buy or” 


own — if we've gol it, chances are a truck brought it. 
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WHAT THEY CARRY... If trucks were transparent, you'd 
see a fabulous world rolling over the roads. A world of 
luxury, blended with everyday necessities ...a world of raw 
materials, and gleaming, finished products. Safely stowed 
within America’s trucks, you'd see everything you eat, 
wear and use— moving to where you and your family can 
see it, compare it, choose it and buy it. In peace or in a 
national emergency, trucks keep America moving forward 
—carrying and delivering whatever is needed, to wherever 
it’s going—and doing it faster, better, at lower cost. 


EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY — DELIVERIES DOOR TO 
DOOR... Of all major forms of transport, only trucks 
travel direct — door-to-door— 

delivering from farm to market 

— from factory to store— from 

store to your door. Because 

trucks are never sidetracked. 

They go from source to 


_ 


destination, in the least possible time, for the least amount of 
money ... and all of us live better and cheaper because of it. 


NEW LIVING AREAS—BETTER LIVING—THANKS TO 


TRUCKS ... Today, millions of families live in their own 
houses, on their own plots of land—away from the city’s 
noise, heat, dirt and discomfort. And every day, more and 
more families are shifting away from crowded city living 
to Conn, seaene suburbs and surrounding country. Trucks 
help to make this possible. 

Specialized trucks not 

at only help to build the 

roads and streets that 

open up new hap areas, 


a SF 
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—that goes into the homes, stores and other structures in 
these new living centers. What's more, after the community 
is established, it takes trucks to keep it supplied, with food, 
clothing, newspapers—everything needed to keep a town, 
city or village flourishing and in comfort. 


YESTERDAY ... TODAY... Aln 1918, right after the 
First World War, there were only about 215,000 trucks in 
the United States. By 1940, just before the start of World 
War II, over four million trucks were serving America's 
farms, factories, stores and homes. Today, about nine mil- 
lion local and long distance trucks do a stupendous job 
of moving, hauling, delivering . .. day in, day out—in 
every kind of weather, over every kind of road. Today, 
this giant industry is the second largest in America .. . 
employing more than four times as many people as the 
railroads ... issuing every eleventh 
paycheck in the United States 

... serving more people, more 
often than any other major 

form of transport in the 

world. No wonder it is so 

















often said —“ America Moves 
on the Wheels of Trucks!” 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING \oustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


Scene: A street in a village in Eng- 
land in the 1800s. Three country boys 
enter at left. They wear caps, over- 
size jackets, and baggy trousers. 
They are talking together. 

Nep (looking toward the right): 
Look there! Here comes old Sam, the 
lottery man. Got anything you want 
to swap? 

Jonas: I've got a knife I'd like to 
trade off. 

Jacx (calls out to right): Hey, 
Sam! Come on over here. We're in 
a bargaining mood. But look sharp! 

Sam enters at right. He shuffles 
along as though he has been going 
through this for years. Over one 
shoulder is a worn knapsack. 

Sam: What's this? You haven't 
been able to beat me yet. 

Jack: Sam always seems to come 
out ahead in this game. 

Jonas: How about this knife I've 
got, Sam? It's im, good shape. No 
nicks on the blade and it’s nice and 
clean. 


Sam: Let me see it. Hmm. All 
right, I'll take it. Anybody else want 
to swap? 

Jack: How about this snuff box, 
Sam? 

Sam: Another snuff box! I've had 
six of ‘em this week already. I hope 
you get another one back. Well .. . 
all right. Give it here. 

Nep: Now Sam, give them their 
numbers to pick. 

Sam: All right, boys. Now each of 
you reach in my cap and pull out a 
number. Then we'll see what you get 
from my pack. But remember, if you 
get something more valuable than 
what you put in you've got to pay me 
the difference. 








And party tips are only one feature of fun-filled 
TEEN.TOPICS. You'll find the latest on popularity, 
beauty tips, smooth manners, wonderful things to 


make and do, in the monthly issues of Judy's 
TEEN.TOPICS. A whole year’s subscription (twelve 
issues) only 25¢! Send that quarter today! 


Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. C-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


25¢ enclosed for 1 year's subscription (12 issues) 


all NAME 


STREET 


Dennison i 





Jacx: Funny thing about Sam. 
Everything gets more valuable when 
he puts it in his pack. Wonder why? 

Jonas: I've pulled number five. 
What's yours, Jack? 

Jacx: Number twelve for me. Let's 
see what we've got. 

Sam (rummaging through his 
pack): Number five—here’s a fancy 
paperweight for you. Number twelve 
—you've drawn a watch. Say now, 
you can’t have that without paying 
me three shillings now. Got to be 
fair about this exchange. 

Nep: Put in your forfeit money, 
Jack. It’s worth it. 

Jacx: Listen, it runs. Never had 
one of these things before. 

Nep: Well, so long, Sam. See you 
next time you come to town. 

Boys exit right. Sam goes off left. 


handicap. This word comes from 
hand in cap, a way of trading or 
gambling by drawing lots from a 
cap. Today the word handicap means 
a hindrance or a disadvantage. It is 
generally used to mean a contest 
where some of the better players are 
given disadvantages so that everyone 

has an equal chance to win. 
—CHARLOTTE FLoyp 


STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 





celestial equator (suh-LEHS-chul ee- 
KWAY-ter). Noun. An imaginary great 
circle in the sky. It is a projection of the 
earth’s equator. The line of the earth's 
equator is stretched up in imagination 
into the sky so that it makes a similar 
line there. 

eligible (EHL-ih-jih-buhl). Adjective. 
Fit, qualified, or desirable. 

exhaust . (egg-ZOST). Verb. To use 
up a supply so that none of it is left. 
Also used as in “He is exhausted,” 
which means “He has used up all his 
energy.” 

fawn (Rhymes with dawn). Adjec- 
tive. A light yellowish-brown color. 

intact (in-TACT). Adjective. 
touched, uninjured; whole. 

massive (MASS-ihv). Adjective. 
Large, bulky, weighty, solid. 

nether (NEHTH-ur). Adjective. Situ- 
ated down or below. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Allegheny (al-uh-GAY-nee or AL-uh- 


gay-nee). 
Heligoland (HEHL-ih-go-land). Some- 
times spelt Helgoland (HEHL-go-land). 
Monongahela (moe -non-guh-HEE- 
luh). 


Un- 











Wishes 
Every boy when he is small 
Wants to grow up very tall, 
Wishes he'll be styong and fit, 
Admired for his brains and wit. 


And every young girl hopes that she 
Can become a lady of society, 
Someday a family she will raise 

And be a woman all will praise. 


But when they reach old age’s door 
They all wish they were young once 
more. 
Barbara Beregowitz, Grade 6 
P. $. 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, ida A. Alexander 


Feathers 


The flakes were softly falling down, 
The world was whitest white. 

The angels up in heaven 

Had an awful pillow fight. 


_ The feathers from their pillows 
Slowly drifted down below. 

And on that white winter night 
The world was full . . . of snow. 


Merle Gordon, Grade 7A 
Swift School, Chicago, Ill. 








Galletta, P. S$. 13, Staten Island, N. 
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TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY SPALDING 


i 


In the Company 
of the Great 


Joe DiMaggio — like all the great 

figures of baseball — will live forever 

in the memories of sports fans. 

These immortals have added color 

to our national game — and 

greatness to Major League play. 

The Twins of the Majors have always been 
in the company of the great. For 76 years 
the Spalding has been the only official ball 
of the National League. And its twin, 

the Spalding-made Reach, has been so honored 
in the American League for 51 years. 
Those teams that aspire to greatness play 
the game’s best-known base balls — 

the Spalding or the Reach. 


Ask to see the Joe DiMaggio 
gloves and base ball, 


ILOING 


THE PACE IN SPORTS 























A. L. BATTINGES 


cuampion P'S HOME RUN KING 


Always— 


GGER’S CHOICE! 


Season after season genuine auto- 
graphed Louisville Slugger bats 
remain the choice of ¢ cham- 
pions in every League. Take your 
cue from them and insist on a 
Louisville Slugpes bat when 
you're ready to buy! 


PREE AT YOUR DEALER'S 
or send 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Dept 
$-32, Lewisville Ky. 
Print name and f 
plainly. Softball rule books [9 
alse available 0c per copy. & 


Louisville‘ 





Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 


SPORTS 


Forget-Me- 
Nots 


OW the dribble-and-hook season has 
flown! Except for a couple of tourna- 
ments, it’s practically over. And here | 
am stuck with a “basket” of unfinished 
business. ; 

Back in November, | picked a dozen 
stars to write about. Somehow, though, 
I got around to only four—Bill Mlkvy, 
Clyde Lovellette, Mark Workman, and 
Don Meineke. 

That's certainly a nice selection, and 
I don’t have to ‘apologize for it. But I 
wouldn't like to write off the season 
without paying tribute to several others 
equally deserving of mention. 

1. Dick Groat, Duke. A mere 6-footer, 
“Groat the Creat” is a dazzling faker, 
driver, and shooter. He led the nation’s 
scorers in 1950-51 with a record- 
smashing 831 points, and might do it 
again this season. 

He’s averaged about 25 points a 
game for two straight years, and is All- 
American in two sports—-basketball and 
baseball. A great shortstop, he led Duke 
to the college baseball crown last sea- 
sen. Both the Giants-and the Pirates are 
on his trail. 

2. Larry Hennessey, Villanova. This 
trim, 6-foot-3 set-shot ace stepped into 
the great Paul Arizin’s shoes at Villanova 
and, believe it or not, is filling them 
beautifully. In 1950-51, Larry set a 
scoring record for sophomores by dunk- 
ing 703 points. This year he’s slightly 
off that pace but still averaging better 
than 20 points a game. He stands a fine 
chance of breaking the major-college 
career scoring record by the ie. 
graduates. 

3. Chuck Darling, lowa. The giant 
Hawkeye made a joke of the Big Ten 
scoring race this season, finishing a mile 
ahead of everyone. Coming into the 
final week of the season, Chuck boasted 
an average of 25.5 points per game— 
just a shade under the canals \eodes 
(Lovellette). Because of Chuck Darling, 
Illinois—expected to waltz into the Big 
Ten title—was battling lowa for its life 
as I wrote this. 

4. Johnny O’Brien, Seattle. Though 
only 5-foot-9, this speedy, shifty bundle 





of T.N.T. became the first college 


Dick “The Great’ Groat, Duke's fabulous 
basketball and baseball All-American. 


player in history to ring up more than 
1,000 points in a single season. He 
made the headlines last month by scor- 
ing 43 points against the famed Harlem 
Globetrotters. Like Groat, he’s also a 
great baseball player and . . . well, he’s 
so sensational I'll have to write a full 
story about him. 

5. Cliff Hagen, Kentucky. Back in 
my December 6, 1950 column, I wrote: 
“Here’s a hot tip—watch out for Cliff 
Hagen! Cliff won't be eligible until Feb- 
ruary, but once he goes into action, he'll 
shoot, run, pass, and rebound his way 
to All-American honors.” 

This was before Hagen ever played 
in a varsity game. Well, he did go into 
action that February, and became a 
starter on Kentucky's championship 
team. But he didn’t make All-American. 
With 7-foot Bill Spivey at center, Cliff 
had to play on the outside—where he 
couldn’t show to best advantage. 

When Spivey dropped out this sea- 
son, Hagen moved into the pivot posi- 
tion and promptly lived up to every- 
thing I predicted for him. He started 
hitting over 20 points a game and re- 
bounding like crazy. In short, he pre- 
vented my prediction from falling off a 
Cliff. 

6. Wally Dukes, Seton Hall. In that 
same column mentioned above, I also 
wrote: “The big gun to watch (on Seton 
Hall’s team) is Walter Dukes, and what 
a man he is! Though 6-foot-11, he’s the 
fastest man on the team.” 

Both Seton Hal] and Dukes didn’t 
come through as expected last season. 
But I was just a year ahead of myself. 
It took those fine Pirate sophs a year to 
jell. They made the grade this season. 
And my feeling is that Dukes will go 
on to become one of the real greats 
of the game. He’s terrifically fast, agile, 
aggressive, and springy. With a little 
more work on his shooting, he’ll become 
unstoppable. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











Soldier of Fortune 


Guard: “Who goes there, friend or 
foe?” 

Voice: “Friend, with cookies.” 

Guard: “Pass, friend. Halt, cookies.” 


Gat) Bullough, Woodlawn School, South Hadley, Mass. 


Command Performance 


Nurse: “Hello. I'm your new nurse.” 
Boy: “A trained nurse?” 
Nurse: “Yes, of course.” 
Boy: “O.K. Then let’s see you do 


some tricks.” 
Jeanette Taylor, East Ward School, Corbin, 


Help Needed 
“I captured a burglar last 


Ky 


Don: 
night.” 

Bill: “ 

Don: 


Did you have to use force.” 


“Yes, the Police Force.” 
Suann Pontius, Collingswood (N. J.) Jr. HLS. 


On the Seas 


Tom: “If Columbus came over on a 
sailing ship, how did the Red Cross 
travel.” 


Joe: “On the blood vessels.” 


Phyllis Sarno, 1734 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Not Balanced 


Junior: “Dad, that watch you gave 
me yesterday isn’t any good.” 

Father: “Why, what's the matter with 
it?” 

Junior: “Well, one hand is shorter 
than the other.” 


Priscilla Grubb, Lincoln School, Bedford, Ind. 


Joke of the Week 


Play Director: “Have you ever had 
any stage experience?” 
Hopeful Young Actor: 


my leg in a cast once.” 
Robert Curley, Keasbey (N. J.) School 


“Well, 1 had 


wed Tore oes 5B 62 BA | eck 


“You'll find there are 
you HAVE to give a hoot about.” 


# 
with U.S. Royal Chain Tires! 


Touch the brake —feel those ‘built-in 
skid chains’’ really grip. ..stop you onadime! 


Touch the handle bars 
—you get ‘"pin-point’’ steer- 
ing control from the U. S. 
Royal Chain Tread! You 
really feel the difference. 





Touch the pedal — your built-in skid 
; - chains dig in—give real traction 
for quicker get-aways. 


BICYCLE 
TIRES 


U.S.ROYA 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
1230 Avenue of the Americas + New York 20, N. Y. 
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FREE OO tTTES 
ant, midget, 
stamps — yours ree 
unusual aa ty 


PACKET! 


" odd 
with equally thet iting and 


ARA STAMP COMPANY 
need | Queensway . Wiagera- -on- “the. Lake, 


1 Free: “i neal British Colonies, from _ Brunel, 
; Islands, Poneon Thy T biteen Ellice, Piccleee 


' py Badd wi PL 
' 1 VIKING, 130-G Clinton 


es \ ES FREE CATALOG! 


naan & CO., 107 Transit Liesanpenageeishenr BOSTON, MASS. 


I oieaxny 10, 

Wi WI LEGETAR || 
@ Alrmaiis, High Values, 

lomestown Stamp Co, ‘Dept. 510, Jamestown, W. Y. 


, “THE STAMP FINDER” 
fee ay J. the ma... which ony 


























able “Stamp Collector's jonary,"* 
eres and World's Ten Rarest @tamps. Also Aoguevels. 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 


Bees 





GIGANTIC CANADIAN me 


Complete set Royal Visit, Coronation, Jubi- 
. new George IV set, Confederation, Geo. 





- .- A gigantic bargain. Only le 





STAMP Senvics 
ts from faraw y lands stamps. 


100 diff. CHINA 
, Dept 200, Waheteld Sin. WY. 08, WY. C 
ly 3¢ with colorful approvals. 


includes Airmaiis, Ships, Auto, Map, 
Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
SUNLITE, Bex 1259-A, Grend Central Ste., N. Y. 17 


Cc Nhe 

ensrel i Py 60.. Bex 118-4, Se. Orange, I ¢ 
Heroes. To ROVAL BUYERS. 

Beautiful, strange, wistorials. Airmails and 





Special NATO Issue 


On April 4 the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment will issue a 3-cent stamp in 
purple to commemorate the third anni- 
versary of the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty at Washington, D. C. 

NATO was set up to protect its mem- 
bers against attack by any aggressor. 
The member countries promised that if 
one of them is attacked, the others will 
come to its aid. The original 12 nations 
which made up NATO were Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
U. S. This year Greece and Turkey have 
joined the organization, bringing the 
number of member nations to 14. 

The central design of the new stamp 
shows a torch, the symbol of freedom 
and peace. This torch is held aloft by 
human hands, which represent the 
strength and cooperation of the united 
NATO nations. A portion of the world 
serves as a supporting base for the arms 
and the torch. 

One unusual feature of this stamp is 
its smallness. It is the size of the or- 
dinary Presidential issues. This is the 
first special issue since the 1946 Vet- 
erans of World War II stamp to be 
this size. Since the stamp is of ordinary 
size, it will be used for a while instead 
of the Presidential series. 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Washington 13, D. C.,You 
may ask for as many as 10 first-day 
covers. Be sure to send a money order 
or postal note to cover the cost of each 
first-day cover you want. On the outside 
envelope addressed to the Postmaster, 
write the words, “First-Day Cover.” 


NATO stamp will be issued April 4. 


Perfectly Normal 

Diner: “Do you have any spare ribs?” 

Waiter: “No, I'm built like everybody 
cee. John Mitchell, 8. Park School, Kalina, Kane 

Music Lesson . 

Clarinda Calf is very sad, 

She stands all day and mourns. 

She tries and tries, but cannot learn 

To blow her nice new horns. 


Darreliena 
Lincoln Jr. 


Lee Simpson 
H.S., Charleston, W. Va 
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Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big ones Lists to new 
eg for 5¢ postage and 


FREE! 


imustore Oats Oo. 6 on A oe 


CARTOPHILIC CARDS 
COLLECT New fascinating, bobby interest. 


terGien, Acrootanns. puck. "Traine end and other rare cares— 
se! 
INTERNATIONAL SAgtormsies 60. =. 
St. Dept. Sm 





1152 Yonge 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
« full page in your album. Retails for Given 
al service applicants sending % postage 

diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2 


TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mase. 








POLAR BEAR TRIANGLE 
CIANT GLO WASHINGTON & OTHERS 
Six Colored Arctic Triangle, first Amer 
iean Commemorative, Corsica, Devils fiinna. 
Others. Everything free with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO. LITTLE eeu 7, ARK. 








EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE Baye oe 2 naAaty = my, OLD; 
Roosevelt Set CO ;.$2 stam A p; Army Navy, 


alue 40c, cverytning ONLY Be 
approvals 
Bex 2726, Jackson Heights, W. ¥. 








WAKONDA, 
DIFFERENT 


107: ae 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, 


“HOW to Recognize Rare Stamps!” 
FREE BOOK containing nearly 200 
illustrations PLUS information thet 


every collector should have! 


KENMORE, MILFORD H-76, N. H. 
GIVEN — Famous Ameri 














Az PACKET 
Abyssinia, 


Zanzibar ete. nOnty 100 te pan Applleants 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
15102 LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 





DIFF. RUSSIA ~10c 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

i@e! Bargain lists, Titre ineluded. 
ED. $. SA RE 


. ' 
Bex 44, Times Square Station, New York 16, NM. Y. 





9. Weep. 13. Mile (abbrev.). 87. Inches (abbrex.). 
17. You and IL. 19. One who runs an 39. Before noon (ahbrev.), 

elevator, or some other machine. ‘ bas dilin 3 auie 2 
20. A pound (abbrev.). Rewere wy in Teacher amy ae 
22. Upon, onto. week in your edition. 


24. “My country, ‘tis —— thee...” Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
on . : aan ‘ 
25. State of mind (rhymes with corral). ACROSS: 1-May; 4-pile; 8-wasps: 6-sets: 
. To feel indignant about 7-hawthorn; 11-U.8.A.; 12-Ute; 13-batter; 16- 
80. Island, a state represented ee eS a eer: 
by mystery flower. ) WN: 1-Missouri; 2-alp: ayes; A-peth: 
‘ ilwav 4 5-wet; 6-swat;, 7-hub; 5-Asa; 9-rt.; a 3 
31. — ay (abbrev.). 14-telegram; 15-ex; i7-ship; 18-ten; 19-Sig; 
34. A hen lays it. 20-as; 21-we; 24-dram; 25-lit; 27-sty; 28-pea. 


7. State represented by mystery flower. 85. International distress signal, 
quiz-word 8. One of the four periods of the year. 86. Hawaiian flower wreath, 
' 





This dainty little 
flower is shaded «a 
deep purple. 

The flower and 
three of the four 
states that it Trepre- 
sents are named in 
this puzzle. There are 
48 words in the puz- 
ale. Give yourself 2 
points for each you 
get right. Top score, 
96. 


. Tropical tree bearing fruit often used 
to make jelly. 

. State represented by mystery flower. 

. Lively, vigilant. 11. Plaything. 

. To kill. 

. Melvin’s nickname. 

. Lam, you are, he — —, 

. Anger. 

. At the present time. 

. Toward. 

. Silver and the — — —— Ranger. 

. Post Office (abbrev.). 

. Prefix meaning “two,” as in — — cycle, . , ’ 

gy eae Bete ating Shirley's thought for tomorrow turned into 


. Senior (abbrev.). a real future with the telephone company. 
. In behalf of. 


. To make a mistake, to sin. She is a telephone operator . . . and she loves 

. Radium (chemical abbrev.). h . b d th } t 1 ith } 

. Bashful. 34. Dines, consumes. es po an © pecaent poops Was whem 

- ——-— the Lion is a movie company’s she works. She finds it easy to make friends 
mascot. ° , 

- Eskimo hut built of ice blocks. in the cheerful surroundings of the telephone 

. Puts in danger. 40. Separate details. company. 


DOWN Hers is an important and interesting job, and 
one that pays well from the start. 
. Past tense of get. 
. United Nations (abbrev.). 
oy donk ii dibaaes tae BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Jersey also. 
. One or some. 
. l———, you were, he — — —, 











Serve what 
guests enjoy 





Thirst knows no season—nor does 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. It’s "round-the-clock, 


day-in-day-out refreshment. 








Off the Press 


A Handbook for Social Studies Teach- 
ing, by the Association of Teachers 
of the Social Studies in the City of 
New York. Republic Book Co., 115 
E. 53rd St., N. Y. 240 pp., $4.50. 


“We do not want to conquire the 
world we just want peace and freedom 
for everyone and that no one lives in 
feer from someone else. We don’t want 
the world to become communistic and 
live under dicktatorship.” This is an 
excerpt from a script prepared by slow 
learners who had studied the Korean 
War. Correction of the spelling and 
punctuation was taken up later. 

It is in this spirit of down-to-earth 
classroom experiences that New York 
City social studies teachers have pre- 
pared a major contribution to the teach- 
ing of the social studies. In chapters on 
teacher planning, the unit organization, 
the core curriculum, the slow learner, 
the superior student, the teaching of 
current affairs, audio-visual materials 
and techniques, and testing, they have 
done much more than state lofty objec- 
tives. Each chapter carries with it ac- 
tual lesson plans of teachers who have 
tried the techniques which are sug- 
gested. 

An unusual feature of the volume, 
used also in an earlier publication of 
the Association a decade ago, is the 
“Notes from a Chairman’s File.” These 
have been largely rewritten and will 
serve as an excellent guide to teachers 
who wish to increase the effectiveness 
of their instruction. Bibliographical aids 
are integrated in each chapter and also 
are annotated in a full-length chapter. 

Preparation of the volume took three 
years, and the effectiveness of its final 
format is in large measure due to the 
editorial efforts of William A. Hamm, 
Assistant Superintendent, High School 
Division, New York City. 


We, the American People, by Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart. The John Day 
Co., N. Y. 248 pp., $3.50. 


There is a warm sympathy for the 
many minorities who make up our na- 
tion in this useful book. Gathered in a 
single easy-to-read volume, which will 
be welcomed by teachers and secondary 
school students, are chapters on the 
contributions to American life of Scan- 
dinavians, Englishmen, the Irish, Ne- 
groes, Jews, Germans, Italians, and 
Chinese. In each chapter there is an ac- 
count of the historical background 
which gave rise to emigration from the 
old country, the gradual adjustment to 
the New World, and the contribution 
of the group to American life past and 
present. 

There are also chapters which seek 


to analyze our prejudices and suggest 
a partial answer to the problems of 
prejudice. Although the author is en- 
couraged by our progress in combating 
discrimination against minorities, she is 
aware that the road to democracy is 
pitted. Since education offers one wide 
avenue to better human relations, we 
are happy to report that Miss Stewart 
has given us clear directions. 


The Decline of Laissez Faire, 1897- 
1917, by Harold U. Faulkner. Vol. 
VII, The Economic History of the 
United States. Rinehart, N. Y. 433 
pp., $6. 


“Optimism and confidence are nor- 
mal attitudes in a prosperous economy. 
What surprises the student without a 
full knowledge of the background is the 
appearance within a few years of a 
wave of criticism of existing conditions 
and widespread demands for reform.” 
These lines by Professor Faulkner of 
Smith College refer to the two decades 
before our entrance into World War I. 
They have particular relevance for our 
times, as does this whole study of the 
United States during a period of busi- 
ness expansion accompanied by in- 
creased government regulation. 

Dr. Faulkner is at home in this study, 
for he has explored its social aspects in 
his important The Quest for Social Jus- 


3-T 


tice (Macmillan, 1931). In joining 
other historians and economists in a pro- 
jected nine-volume economic history of 
the United States from colonial times 
to 1941, he has helped to mark clearly 
the path of development during the 
years in which this country emerged 
as a World power. 

After an introductory survey of the 
state of the nation, 1897-1917, Faulkner 
plows more deeply into the rise of 
finance capitalism, “the development of 
economic imperialism,” technological 
advances, business, labor, and agricul- 
tural movements, and the expansion of 
government control. A bibliographical 
essay indicates the care with which the 
author has examined the rich materials 
of our economic history. 

Although this book is not light fare, 
the clarity of its organization and the 
deftness with which divergent points of 
view are presented will make it wel- 
come to teachers of American history. 


Invitation to Advertising, by Kenneth 
Grosebeck. Simon and Schuster, 
N. Y, 392 pp., $3.50. 


A practical book by a prominent ad- 
vertising agency official, on how adver- 
tising works and how to get the most 
out of it. Useful not only to the layman 
wishing to. know a little more about 
what makes advertising tick, but to 
students who might be interested in the 
advertising field as a vocation. -The 
book ends with 30 examples of current 
advertisements. Howanp L. Hurnwrrz 





Issued weekly. 


school year. Issued weekly. 


lastic weeklies. 
Teacher Edition, containing lesson 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary . 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 
on request. 
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A Survey of Economic Education 


The following passages are taken from 
the conclusions of “A Survey of Economic 
Education,” by C. W. McKee and H. G. 
Moulton, a valuable study published re- 
cently by the Brookings Institution, well- 
known center for economics research. The 
full document, a 64-page pamphlet, is 
available from the Brookings Institution, 
Washington 6, D.°C., for 50 cents. 

This special issue of Scholastic Maga- 
zines on Distribution, along with frequent 
articles and features in the regular issues, 
is an example of instructional materials in 
economics geared to the interests and un- 
derstanding of junior and senior high 
school youth, which the Brookings study 
found unfortunately lacking in too much 
teaching in this field.—Editors. 


ii is clear that the organized educa- 
tional institutions have not ade- 
quately met the educational require- 
ments in this field. Only about 25 per 


cent of college students enroll in eco- : 


nomics courses. In the high schools less 
than 5 per cent of those who graduate 
have had a course in economics; and the 
social science texts, which contain a 
smattering of economics — commonly 
written by individuals without training 


in this field—provide very poor substi- 
tutes. This situation in the schools is 
due to a combination of factors: tra- 


ditionalism, crowded curricula, the 
dearth of trained teachers, and the -diffi- 
cult character of the subject matter.*. . . 

A primary purpose of economic edu- 
cation should be to help the student 
understand what nftkes the wheels go 
round and what we have to do to main- 
tain a dynamic economy in which the 
benefits of progress are distributed to 
all classes of people. ... 


Methods 


Our conclusion is that a number of 
requirements are essential if economic 
education is to be effective. 

(1) The material must be presented 
in other than abstract terms. Experience 
has amply demonstrated that economics 
in the form of abstract propositions will 
not interest Many people. To illustrate, 
if economic rent is explained as the dif- 
ferential between the return from a 
given piece of land and the return from 
land at the margin of cultivation the 
student reaction will be negative. . . . 

A part, but only a part, of the dif- 
ficulty is in the verbiage employed. 
Even more important is the detached 
method of stating the principles. The 
student commonly does not see why the 
stated principle is supposed to be im- 
portant because the teacher does not 
relate it to anything which touches his 
experience. The purpose of a definition 


must somehow be made clear if it is to 
have interest or meaning to the student. 
Concepts must be related to facts or 
problems, preferably to those with 
which the student has some familiarity. 
Concrete illustrations are indispens- 
able. ... 

(2) Students should be encouraged 
to ask questions and to participate in 
discussion. A mere lecture or written 
text will seldom suffice to clarify the 
subject under consideration. In the na 
ture of the case the speaker or writer 
cannot anticipate all of the questions 
which may trouble the mind of the stu- 
dent; to attempt to do so would only 
serve to clutter and to complicate the 
presentation. In explaining economic 
concepts or in clarifying issues, there is 
no substitute for question and answer 
and back and forth discussion. 

Numerous devices may be employed 
to mnake the training offered in eco- 
nomics more concrete and interesting. 
In schools and colleges, occasional talks 
by local businessmen and labor leaders, 
field trips to business firms, and special 
student reports on the operation of local 
companies or on community problems 
are very helpful. . . . 

Other devices, which may serve both 
to enliven interest and to assist in clari- 
fying thought, include» debates by 
members of the class or group; guided 
panel discussions participated in either 
by members of the class or outsiders; 
role-playing techniques in which stu- 
dents participate in dialogue discus- 
sions; movies to vivify certain types of 
phenomena or data; charts, pictures, 
and exhibits, presented in a variety of 
ways. 


Qualifications of Educators 


Competency on the part of those whe 
prepare materials for economic educa- 
tion or who seek to instruct the unin- 
formed, is of vital importance. . . . In 
the schools, individuals who have had 
little if any training in economics are 
often called upon to teach courses in 
the subject. However much they may 
try, such teachers do not possess the 
knowledge requisite to guide class dis- 
cussions along fruitful lines. 

It must be added that professional 
economists are seldom skillful or effec- 
tive writers for mass audiences. There 
is nothing in their professional training 
which equips them to write clearly, 
simply, and engagingly. If one has in 
some degree this happy faculty, it is 
by accident and not by design. Unfor- 
tunately most economists, deliberately 
or unconsciously, write for the edifica- 
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tion and approval of their colleagues. 
They develop a jargon, the meaning of 
the phraseology employed being clear 
enough to them but largely unintelligi- 
ble to others. 

What is needed is collaboration be- 
tween professional economists and those 
who are more skilled in the arts of writ- 
ing and teaching. The former can en- 
sure that,the factual data used are au- 
thentic, that the analysis is valid, and 
that the conclusions follow from the 
analysis. The specialists in writing and 
teaching can ensure that the subject 
matter will be presented in such a way 
as to be both readable and interesting. 
In view of the vast field of opportunity 
afforded in the secondary schools, col- 
laboration between experienced high 
school teachers and professional econ- 
omists is of primary importance. . . . 

In the long-run the schools—secon- 
dary and advanced—must assume pri- 
mary responsibility for economic edu- 
cation. To do so effectively, two re- 
quirements must be met. In the first 
place, time for economic instruction 
must be made available in secondary 
schools for such courses. School boards 
and educators must come to recognize 
that such education is more important 
than many of the frills which in recent 
times have crept into high school cur- 
ricula. Without presuming to suggest 
specific curriculum changes, we insist 
that reorganization, involving omissions 
of courses now given, is indispensable 
if economic education worthy of the 
name is to be provided. Moreover, if 
real progress is to be made, economics 
must be a required subject. 

The second necessity is to provide 
more extensive and better training for 
teachers, especially in the secondary 
schools. While this is obviously the 
responsibility of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, such institutions cannot be ex- 
pected to take the problem seriously 
until] there is an assured demand for 
the services of teachers thus trained. 
Since a large precentage of these higher 
institutions, like the secondary schools, 
are publicly supported, the opportunity 
is open for state boards of education, 
officials of state teachers colleges, and 
high school authorities to work this 
problem out together. 

We venture to suggest also that if 
teachers are to be adequately trained 
they must be given something beyond 
book knowledge. Opportunity must be 
provided for them to have direct con- 
tact with economic activities. This may 
be obtained through vacation-time jobs, 
part-time employment, guided visits to 
business establishments, and by partici- 
pation in the discussions of industrial, 
labor, agricultural, and community 
groups. There is an opportunity here 
for industrial and other organizations 
to assist educational institutions in pro- 
viding such supplementary training. 





